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“‘ To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
And sweeten all the toils of human life.” —Tuaomson, 
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SOPHTA, 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


The joy Mrs. Danton felt at the re- 
turn of her daughter, was greatly check. 
ed, when she observed the melancholy 
change in her appearance. 

Mrs. Danton sighed, and wept at the 
dreadful alteration. ‘The air of Bath,’ 
said Sophia, “ disagreed with me from 
the first week I was there; indeed, Ll have 
not had aday’s health, since I left Lon- 
don.” 

“ My cear child you must have advice 
{ will go directly to Dr. S——, the least 
delay may be fatal.” 

““My dear mother, no,” returned So- 
phia; “ you forget thatl am fatigued 
with my journey, and ldvk much worse, 
than I usually do—you know I cannot! 
bear doctors; but it i am not better in a 
week, I will have one, and implicitly fol 
low his directions.” 

Mrs. Danton argued, but Sophia per-} 
sisted, and after some time. Mrs. Dan- 
ton with great reluctance gave up the 
point. The remainder of the day was 
passed in tranquillity; a night ef calm 
vepose succeeded, and next morning, 
Sophia certainly did look better. 

A week passed away, in which time 











there was such a visible alteration in | 





Sophia for the better, that her mother 
n longer wished her to have a physician; 
and Sophia experienced such sweet re- 
pose after the tumultuous and distress- 
ing scenes, in which for the last twelve 
months she had been engaged,that could 
she have firgot the degradation she 
had suffered, she would have been hap- 


sipy. She was again at home, and again 


in possession of her own little apart- 
ment, where she generally passed the 
whole of the day engaged in drawing; 
tne evenings she dedicated to her mother 
who experienced a degree of happiness 
to which she had loug been a stranger, 
in having her daughter at home with 
her. 


Taking advantage of the absence of 
her mother, one evening, soon alter her 
return, Sophia ventured out to sell her 
drawings; and recollecting the sma!l sum 
she had received for those she formerly 
disposed of, she took with her a gold 
chain to sell,in case the drawings should 
not produce the requisite sum to remit 
to the nurse. The precaution was ne- 
cessary. Her drawings, the labour of 
three weeks, she sold for two pounds 
twelve shillings. Sophia then went into 


fa goldsmith’s shop, and sold her gold 


chain for two guineas. The sum was 


{still fidecient; she must remit six gui- 
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neas and a half, and was only possessed 
of four pounds fourteen shillings. She' 
hastily returned home, and finding her’ 
mother still out, took another of her 
trinkets, and returned to the shop, 
where she sold it for three guineas. 

‘The next day the money for the first) 
quarter was sent to the nurse, and So- 
phia continued her employment of draw- 
ing, with redoubled ardour. 

Once in a week she sold her produc- 
tions, for which she in general receiv- 
ed from fifteen to eighteen shillings. 

Kight weeks thus passed away, but 
Sophia found, that though surrounded 
by every external comfort, safe in the 
protection of a mvther whom she tender- 
ly loved, and her bodily health re-estab- 
lished, she found that her happiness; 
was irrecoverably destroyed, and that 
the malady of her mind was incerable,| 
Her terror of the major still remained.| 


| 
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Jlis threats of vengeance seemed a 


to sound in herears. ‘The revenge he 
ha: taken, was dreadful, but would that 
suilice? She feared not and so great was. 
her dread of meeting him, that she sel-) 
dom ventured out of the house in the day! 
time, and when she did, she disguised: 
herself as much as possible,that he might 
not recognise her, should he chance to 
meet her, | 








is, an opportunity of making your for. 
tune in India.” 

“In India !” repeated Sophia. 

‘“* Yes, my dear, in India. 

“The particulars are briefly these. 
A few evenings since, 1 was introduced 
to a new made Lady, the wife of sir John 
Harris. The gentleman, it seems, has 
but lately received the honour of knight- 
hood, in consequence of which, and his 
having been appointed to an office of 
some importance, in the civil department 
in India, he and his lady have found 
their way into the circles of fashion, 
though they certainly are not calculat- 
ed tu shine in them. The lady was im- 
mediately struck with the fashionable 
and degagee air of Louisa, who was with 
me, and earnestly entreated me to re- 
cominend her a governess capable of 
forming the manners of her daughter, 
whose education it seems, has been con- 
ducted at one of the common boarding- 
schools, and. cannot, of course, be very 
complete. The younglady has just en- 
tered her fifteenth year, your office is 
not likely to continue longer than a 
twelvemonth. 

The heart of Sophia palpitated. The 
idea of effectually escaping from the 
Knowledge of Majer Clarrington 


presented itself, and she determined 


About the middle of Febuary, the pub-'that could she by any means prevail on 


lic payers informed Sophia of the return’) 
of the Douglas family to town; and being) 


really attached to them, she hastened to 
pay her respects to lady Louisa; that 
lady received her with the greatest kind-, 


ness, aud made some enquiries if a sit-) 
you can try, and if you succeed, which 


uation would be acceptable. 
“} have no wish to go out again,” said. 
Sophia, trying ts suppress asigh, ¢it is 
now my intention to remain at home, 
with my mother, and it is her wish.” 
But, Miss Danton, your mother will 
not wish you to do any thing to your 


her mother to consent toit, that she 
would accept the offer. 

“Lam convinced that if you explain 
all the advantages of this offer, and that 
you really wish to accept of it, your mo- 
ther will give her consent; at all events 


[ doubt not but you will, send me a note 
and I will engage the lady to meet you 
here the day after to-morrow.” 

Sophia expressed her thanks to lady 
Louisa, and after spending an hour 
with her two former pnpils, she returned 


disadvantage,and your continuing athome, Mrs. Danton discovered in a me 


home, when you have such a situation 
offered, will be greatly so, indeed I shall 
not think you quite cempos if you refuse 
it. The first object for your consideration 
is one hundred gnineas a year; the next: 








ment that something had very muchagi- 
tated her, and enquired the cause. 50- 
phia hesitated; she shrunk from the pain 
ful task of giving intelligence which te 
her mother would be so deeply afflict- 
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ing; but the idea of escapiug from the|“in what shape did it appear,” why, 
major presented itself, and predominat-|answered the clown, “ it looked for all 
ed over affection for her mother and)the world like a great ass.’? “Dunder- 
love for her child; the pecuniary advan-|jhead,”’ replied the clergym2n, “ you are 
tages were so great, that the latteratimid creature; go home and mind 
would be amply provided for, while the!\your business, for I see you have been 
former wanted nothing but her society:||terrified at your own shadow.” 
that, however must be given up—* and 
I shall for ever escape from the major,” The Dangers of Female Beauty from 
thought Sophia. ‘This closed the argu- , Fiatterers. 
ment, and she proceeded to relate the 
offer made her by lady Louisa, dwelt on 
the high salary to be paid her, and ex- 
patiated with warmth on the pleasure 
she should receive in visiting India. 
Mrs. Danton, who attributed all her 
daughter’s unhappiness to the disap- 
pointment she had suffered from colone!| 
Dangerfield, replied «you will be no 


happier in india — can ye peas when she enters the pales of wedlock. 
have the heart to have a widowed mo-" But, alas! when the es: age Deity is 
ther, who has no child but youreclf, you! dwindled into a mere wife, and she be- 
shall have my consent,—you may gi? comes the property of a weak or tyran- 
Mrs. Danton with difficulty pronounc-' nical husba:d, that before marriage, he 
ed the reluctant permission. A convul-| \called immortal charms, he looks down 
sive sob burst from the bosom of Sophia.|\° with contempt, and ail her excellen- 
“Oh.” said she. «if y id read thellt’s ¥¢ frittered away to a mere noth- 
Oh,” said she, «if you could read thei; 
inmost recesses of my heart, you would 
be convinced that itis not want of af- a 
fection makes me wish to leave you; but For the Inquisitor. 
it is my fate not only to be unhappy St. An acquaintance of mine, a gen- 
myself, but to destroy the happiness of|tleman a little inclined to libertinism, 
my dearest connections.” [protests he will never marr y till the leg- 
‘¢ Go, my unhappy child,” faintly ar- islature thinks proper to make a slight 
ticulated Mrs. Danton, « go, and mayjalteration in the marriage ceremony. 
you find the repose you seek.” His request is very trifling, being no- 
( To be coutenued. ) ens more than eae ge anQ for 
Tun IN an J, in a monosyllable. In the interim 
THE | INQUIS} TOR. ‘he begs your fair cor respondents will 
eieiitidade’” a. duiteines 'tell him what word it ishe means; and 
eee wenn - whether they will join with him ina 
A PRUE GHOST. ‘petition he intends to present not 
A stupid fellow one evening, entered to the House of C s, but the House 
a Library of an eminent clergy man, andjof L—s; since from some late examples 
with every mark of terror faltered ‘out,lof those right honourables, he has all the 
«“ Lauk-a-day! plaise your  surreve- reason in the world to suppose himself 
rence, I se-seen a Ghost,” «where didisecure of their ready acquiescence to 
you sce it,” demanded the parson, “why,{such a proposal; as it will save an infi- 








Misled by unmeaning compliments, 
and extravagant encomiums on fading 
beauty, perhaps tbe possession of it, not 
having Minerva(the goddess of wisdom) 
at her elbow, may be tempted to think 
of herself more highly than she ought to 
think; and, from being addressed on the 
footing ofa goddess in courtship, she 
jinay think berself entering into Elysium, 
































ploise your surreverence,” answered|nite deal of trouble and expense in di- 
Dunderhead, “I sees it right up against} vorces, Ac. Yours, 
the wail, just close up to the Church;”} MARIND A 

















POBTRY. 


For the Inqusitor. 
MENTAL BEAUTY. 


[BY FITZGERALD. ] 





The charms which blooming beauty shows 
From ‘aces heavenly fair, 

We tothe lily and the rose, 
With semblance apt compare: 


With semblance apt—for ah! how soon— 
How soon they all decay! 

The lily droops, the rose is gone, 
And beauty fades away. 


ee 


But when bright Virtue stands confest, 





With sweet Dis: retion join’d; 
When mildness calms the peaceful breast, 
And wisdom guides the mind! 


When charms like these, dear maid! conspire 
Thy person to improve, 

They kindle gen’rous chaste desire, 
And everlasting love. 


Beyond the resch of time or fate, 
These graces shall endure; 

Still as the passion they create, 
EtEpnNaL, Constant, Pure. 


[ Appropriate to the Times. } 
THE WIFE, 


The ‘reasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the concealed coinforts of a man 
Lock’d up in woman’s love. I scent the air 

Of blessings, when I come but near the house 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth— 
The violet bed’s not sweeter.—MuppbLeron. 


I have often had occasion to remark the for- 
titude with which women sustain the most over- 
whelming reverses of fortune. Those disas ers 
which break down the spirit of a man, and pros. 
trate him in the dust, seems to call forth all the 
energies ef the softer sex, and give such inire. 
picity and elevation to their character, that at 
times it approaches to sublimity, Nothing can 
be more touching than to behold a soft and ten 
der female, who had been all weakness and de 
pendence, and alive to every trivial roughness 
while treading the prosperou. paths of life, sud. 
denly rising in vental force, to be the comforte: 
and supporter of her husband, under misfortune, 
and abiding, with unshrinking firmness, the bit- 
terest lasts of adversity. 

As the vine which has long twined i's grace 
ful folisge around the oak, and been, lifted by 
it into sunshine, will, when the kardy plant is} 
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boughs; so is it beautifully ordered by Provi- 
dence, that woman, who is the mere dependent 
and ornament of man in his happier hours should 
be his siay and solace when smitten with suddeg 
calamity, winding herself into the rugged re. 
cesses of his nature. tenderly supporting the 
drooping head, and binding up the broken 
heart. 

I was once congratulating afriend, who had 
around him a blooming tamily, knit toge her in 
the strongest affection. ‘I can wish \ou no bet. 
ter lot,’ said he, with enthusiasm, ‘than to have e 
wife and child en—if you are prosperous, there 
they are to share your prosperity; if otherwise, 
there they are tocomfort jou’ And, indeed, [ 
have observed ‘hat married men falling into mis. 
pestene, are more apt toretrieve their situation 
in the world than singie men; partly because 
they are more stimulated to exertion by the ne 
cessitie. of ‘he heiplest and beloved beings who 
depend upon them for subsistence; but chiefly 
because their spirits are soothed and relieved by 
domestic endearments. and their self-respect 
kept alive by finding, that though all abroad is 
darkness and humiliation, yet there is still a lit. 
tle world of love, of which they are monarch:.— 
Whereas a single man is apt to run to waste 
and self-neglect; 'o fancy himself lonely and 
abandoned, and his heart to fall to ruin like 
some deserted mansion, for want of an inhabit- 
ant, 

These observations call to mind a little domes- 
tic story, of which { was once witness. My inti- 
mate friend Leslie, had marricd a beautiful and 
accomplished girl, who had been brought up 
in the midst of fashionable !ife She had, it is 
true, no fortune, but that of my friend was ampie; 
and he delighted in the antic pation of induiging 
her in every elegan pursui', and adminisiering 
to those delicaie tastes and fancies, 'hat spread 
a kind of witchery about the sex. ‘Her lif2,’ said 
he, ‘shall be like a fairy tale’ 

The very difference in their characters pro- 
duced an harmonious comb'na‘ion; he was ofa 
romantic, and somewhat sericus, cast; she was 
a'l life and gladness I have often noticed the 
mute rapture with which he would gaze upon 
her in company. of which her sprightly power 
nade her ‘he deli.bt; and how, inthe midst of 
applause, her eye would still turn to him, as if 
there alone she soug!:t favor and acceptance.— 
When leaning on his arm her slender form con- 
trasted finely with his tail, manly person. The 
fend confiding air with which she looked up t@ 
him, seemed to call forth a Mush of triumphant 
pride and cherishing tenderness, as if he doated 
on his lovely burthen for its very he!plessness. 
Never did a couple set forward on the flowery 
-ath of early and weil-sui’ed marriage with 4 
fairer prospect of felicity. 

[To be continued } 
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